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experience was little use to him either as Postmaster-
General or Paymaster-General, and still less use
when he went to the Treasury, it stood him in
excellent stead in the Ministry of Health. He stands
out now, thoroughly master of the biggest measure
the Government has produced in its longish life. He
is as much at ease with that complicated and immense
Bill as a juggler is with his three balls. Austen ought
to be the next Premier if seniority and family prece-
dence count; but . . . Neville has done so well in the
Junior Ministry (and is besides without Coalition
taint), that it is just possible that all the father's
forcing-house work will prove vain, and Neville,
the younger son, will achieve Joe's dynastic ambition
to have a son follow him as Prime Minister of
England/' It was to be an exact prophecy, though
spoken with little confidence yet in the autumn of
1928.

For the time being Mr. Chamberlain was busy
with his great measure both in the House of Commons
and in the country. It had been his custom through-
out his period at the Ministry of Health to make tours
of inspection and consultation all over the country;
indeed by the end of his term of office there were few
parts of England and Wales which he had not visited
in his official capacity. In these tours he met
members of local authorities, municipal officials,
governors of hospitals, and the like, and with them
consulted as to their proposals in regard to develop-
ment, undertakings, and town planning, and advised
them on their difficulties. In addition, these tours
gave Mr. Chamberlain an insight into the needs and
points of view of-different parts of the country which
is of great value to a politician who aspires to being
a sympathetic administrator* In October of 1928,
immediately before the House of Commons resumed
for its autumn session, Mr. Chamberlain went on the